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ILLUSTRATIONS  FOR  PROGRAMS  FOR  GIRLS 


FI^^URE  X  (<!-) 


p  K^uf^E  3 


Curve  Figure  2  (a)  into  a  circle  by  pasting  B  under  the  straight  end.  On 
Figure  2  (b)  cut  a  radius  from  C  to  E  so  as  to  make  a  cone  shape  by  pasting 
under  C  D.  Cut  the  edges  jagged  and  paint  in  streaky  brown  to  represent 
thatch.  Paste  this  roof  to  the  bent-in  flaps  AAA  of  Figure  2  (a). 

The  flaps  B  B  along  each  side  of  the  trunk  are  to  be  folded  back,  the  lower 
ends:  a  to  a,  a  to  a  are  to  be  cut  so  that  the  three  slit  ends  may  be  pinned 
horizontally  to  the  table,  thus  making  the  tree  stand  firmly  upright. 


PROGRAM  FOR  GIRLS 
on 

“THE  AFRICAN  TRAIL” 

By  Margaret  T.  Applegarth 

If  a  missionary  leader  “feels  in  her  bones”  that  it  is 
going  to  be  hard  to  get  her  girls  together  after  a  scat¬ 
tered  summer,  or  if  she  is  about  to  launch  an  entirely 
new  society,  perhaps  no  device  will  prove  as  effective  as 
a  “Little  Bo  Peep”  Supper  Party  or  Banquet  to  which 
all  the  girls  in  the  church,  Sunday  school  and  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  are  personally  invited.  The  following 
suggestions  are  offered: 

Poster  Announcement  to  be  hung  on  church  bulletin 
board  several  weeks  in  a(;lvance.  (See  figure  1.)  Add 
the  words : 


“Do  join  these  happy  little  sheep 
All  on  their  way  to  dine  with  Bo  Peep: 
The  price  of  the  supper  seems  so  cheap 
It  makes  the  lambies  gambol  and  leap!” 


under  which  print  date,  price  and  place. 

Ticket  Invitations  should  be  on  sale  well  in  advance 
of  supper.  Ask  your  church  printer  for  scraps  of 
heavy  gray  or  write  paper  from  which  little  sheep  can 
be  cut ;  on  the  back  write : 
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“In  order  to  dine  with  Little  Bo  Peep 
You  will  have  to  accompany  this  little  sheep 

on 

. Evening  at  ....  o'clock. 

Admit  One.  Price :  . . . .  cents 


Leaders  are  urged  to  have  the  price  of  the  supper  in¬ 
clude  a  copy  of  our  charming  text-book.  In  order  not 
to  make  the  price  prohibitive,  solicit  funds  from  the 
church  members,  stating  your  project  of  placing  this 
magic  book  in  the  hands  of  every  girl,  and  asking  them 
to  “adopt”  one  or  more  girls  at  30  cents  apiece  for  the 
course!  They  will  love  to  do  it,  if  you  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  humor  first,  and  then  show  the  big  effect  this 
particular  book  may  have  on  their  lives.  I  know  one 
church  where  the  pastor  asked  the  chairman  of  mis¬ 
sionary  programs  for  the  girls  to  present  her  cause 
at  the  prayer  service,  and  over  forty  of  her  girls  were 
“adopted”  in  a  flash!  Try  it! 

Menu  Cards  at  the  supper  are  always  an  attraction. 
Girls  love  to  take  home  a  “favor.”  The  Toastmistress, 
of  course,  should  be  dressed  as  Little  Bo  Peep,  carry¬ 
ing  a  crook.  For  grace,  sing  one  verse  of  “Saviour 
Like  a  Shepherd  Lead  Us.”  Make  the  menu  sound  as 
“sheep — y”  as  possible!  Whatever  soup  or  meat  you 
have  dub  it  mutton  or  lamb,  and  call  the  ice  cream 
“Bo  Peep  Ice  Cream.”  The  Toasts  should  be  listed 
on  the  cards  as  follows  (the  explanations  in  parenthe¬ 
ses  are  for  the  Leader  only)  : 
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1.  “Wagging  Their  Tails  Behind  Them.” 

(A  humorous  toast  on  the  “tales”  girls  give  for  not 
coming  to  missionary  meetings  or  being  interested. 
Undoubtedly  the  little  classic  nursery  rhyme  about  Bo 
Peep  should  be  repeated,  these  last  two  verses  giving 
the  clue:) 

“It  happened  one  day  Bo  Peep  did  stray 
Into  a  meadow  hard  by, 

There  she  espied  their  tails  side  by  side. 

All  hung  on  a  tree  to  dry. 

She  heaved  a  sigh,  and  wiped  her  eye. 

And  over  the  hillocks  she  raced. 

And  tried  what  she  could,  as  a  shepherdess  should. 
That  each  tail  should  be  properly  placed !” 

After  the  entire  poem  has  been  recited  the  girl  giving 
the  toast  should  bring  from  under  the  table  a  tree 
branch  on  which  are  hung  little  gray  paper  tails,  on 
each  of  which  are  written  little  excuses  or  “tales,”  in 
jingle!  Such  as: 

“Pm  awfully  scart  of  the  dark,  dark  night. 

The  walk  to  the  meeting  gives  me  a  fright.” 
or : 

“I  believe  in  missions,  of  course,  you  know. 

But  somehow  the  meetings  seem  so  slow.” 
or : 

“Oh  dearie  me,  was  our  meeting  last  week? 

I  completely  forgot  I  promised  to  speak.” 
or: 

“Now  don’t  tell  a  soul,  but  I’ve  got  a  beau 

And  I  hate  to  take  time  off  for  meetings  you  know.” 
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Any  number  of  these  silly,  yet  true  “tales”  should  be 
prepared,  and  numbered  in  this  fashion:  E.g.  No.  (1) 
might  be  the  first  one  mentioned  here,  about  the  dark ; 
No.  (2)  would  then  be: 

“You  silly  child,  don’t  come  alone! 

Bring  someone  for  a  chaperone!” 

No.  (3)  would  be  the  one  about  slow  meetings.  No. 
(4): 

“If  the  meetings  seem  slow,  then  help  make  them 
nice 

By  helping  us  think  up  some  novel  device.” 

No.  (5)  would  be  about  forgetting  the  date;  No.  (6)  : 

“What  a  pity  your  memory  is  failing  so  fast! 

Here  is  one  way  to  cause  it  to  last: 

Stick  a  card  in  your  mirror  stating  the  date 
If  you  prink  there  as  usual,  how  can  you  be  late?” 

No.  (7)  about  the  beau,  will  be  answered  by  No.  (8)  : 

“  ‘Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.’ 

Let  your  brain  these  wise  words  ponder : 

To  meetings  it  may  pay  to  wander!” 

The  idea  is  to  follow  each  “tale”  by  a  sensible  reply! 
The  girl  giving  the  toast,  after  showing  her  tree,  re¬ 
peats  the  verse:  “And  tried  what  she  could,  as  a 
shepherdess  should,  that  each  tail  should  be  properly 
placed!”  Then  she  passes  her  tree  around  the  table, 
each  girl  selecting  a  tail,  saying  “Baa!  Baa!”  as  she 
takes  it.  After  every  girl  is  supplied  the  tails  are  read 
off  according  to  number,  everyone  is  to  join  the  girl 
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about  to  read  a  tail  in  saying  “Baa!  Baa!”  while  she 
vigorously  wags  the  tail  to  show  it  is  “properly 
placed  !”  Other  tales  would  be :  Rain,  snow,  wind, 
cold  in  the  head,  so  tired,  interesting  novel  at  home, 
don’t  know  any  of  the  girls,  afraid  to  do  anything, 
etc.) 

2.  “By  Hook  and  by  Crook.”  (This  should  be  given  by 
the  Membership  Committee  chairman,  outlining  some 
plan  for  a  membership  campaign  or  contest.  You 
might  have  “black  sheep”  and  “white  sheep”  for  the 
sides,  the  membership  cards  to  be  little  white  and  black 
sheep,  like  the  tickets.) 

3.  “The  Golden  Fleece.”  (The  Treasurer  or  Finance 
Chairman  outlines  the  Society’s  budget  for  the  year. 
She  might  begin  by  telling  the  myth  about  the  fleece, 
with  variations !  “Do  you  remember  in  Greek  mythol¬ 
ogy  a  young  fellow  named  Pay-son,  who  set  sail  in 
search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  with  some  passengers 
called  Argue-nots?  Perhaps  they  knew  that  ‘silence 
is  golden,’  for  by  and  by  they  reached  the  land  where 
the  golden  fleece  was  guarded  by  a  horrible  dragon, 
whom  they  killed,  and  sailed  back  with  the  golden 
fleece  ....  Every  one  of  us  has  a  tiny  golden 
fleece  in  her  possession.  Now  do  let’s  be  Argue-nots 
and  kill  the  Dragon  Selfishness,  so  we  can  sail  in  the 
ship  Worship,  etc.,  etc.  It  would  be  well  to  have  a 
very  large  piece  of  gold  paper  (10  cents  a  sheet)  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  fleece,  on  it  write  the  total  amount 
your  society  hopes  to  raise,  then  in  smaller  amounts 
specify  what  money  will  do; 
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$25  pay  salary  of  Bible  woman  one  year. 

$15  support  student  in  Chinese  School  one 
year. 

$10  buy  200  copies  of  Gospels  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

$5  pay  education  of  a  girl  four  months. 

$2  send  out  a  Bible  woman  4  weeks,  when 
she  may  brighten  100  homes  and  400 
souls. 

$2  support  a  bed  in  a  hospital  one  month. 

$1  send  out  a  woman  evangelist  one  week, 
who  may  reach  at  least  14  villages  and 
1,400  souls. 


Then  distribute  smaller  “golden  fleeces”  for  pledge 
cards,  explaining  that  the  total  budget  will  help  do  all 
the  above  mentioned  things, — “how  much  can  you  afford 
not  to  give — Argue-nots?” 

4.  “The  Wolf  in  Sheep’s  Clothing.”  (The  Social  Com¬ 
mittee  chairman  outlines  all  the  fun  in  store — packing 
a  missionary  box ;  giving  a  play ;  candy  and  a  social 
time  after  each  meeting,  etc. ;  which  will  make  the 
proverbial  wolf  outside  the  door  growl  with  envy,  un¬ 
til  he  too  assumes  sheep’s  clothing  and  gets  interested 
in  missions.) 

5.  “Baa!  Baa!  Black  Sheep!”  (The  Program  chairman 
gives  this,  and  it  should  without  doubt  be  the  climax 
of  the  whole  evening,  as  she  outlines  the  course  of 
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study  and  speaks  of  “other  sheep  I  have  which  are 
not  of  this  fold,  them  also  I  must  bring,  that  we  may 
be  one.”  “The  three  bags  full”  of  the  nursery  rhyme 
should  be  literally  carried  out,  by  having  the  copies  of 
the  text-book  packed  in  three  bags  to  be  distributed 
after  her  talk.  Miss  Mackenzie’s  book  “Black 
Sheep,”  has  suggested  this  entire  choice  of  subject 
for  the  banquet.  You  might  close  with  this  lovely 
little  poem  “Por  Lil  Brack  Sheep,”  by  Dunbar. 

“For  lil  brack  sheep,  don  strayed  away, 

Don  los  in  de  win  and  de  rain; 

An’  de  Shepherd,  He  say,  ‘O  hirelin’. 

Go,  fin  my  sheep  again.’ 

But  de  hirelin’  frown — ‘O  Shepherd, 

Dat  sheep  am  brack  and  bad.’ 

But  de  Shepherd,  He  smile,  like  de  lil  brack  sheep 
Was  the  onliest  lamb  He  had. 

“An’  He  say,  “O  hirelin’,  hasten, 

For  de  win  and  de  rain  am  col ; 

And  dat  lil  brack  sheep  am  lonesome, 

Out  dar  so  far  from  de  fob’ 

De  hirelin’  frown — ‘O  Shepherd, 

Dat  sheep  am  ol  and  gray,’ 

But  de  Shepherd,  He  smile,  like  de  lil  brack  sheep 
Was  fair  as  de  break  ob  day. 

“An’  He  say,  ‘O  hirelin’,  hasten, 

Lo,  here  am  de  ninety-and-nine. 

But  dar,  way  off  from  de  sheep-fol’ 

Is  dat  lil  brack  sheep  ob  Mine.’ 
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An’  de  hirelin’  frown — ‘O  Shepherd, 

De  res’  ob  de  sheep  am  here.’ 

But  de  Shepherd,  He  smile,  like  de  lil  brack  sheep 
He  hoi  it  de  mostest  dear. 

“An’  de  Shepherd  go  out  in  de  darkness. 

Where  de  night  was  col  and  bleak; 

An’  de  lil  brack  sheep.  He  find  it, 

An’  lay  it  agains’  His  cheek. 

An’  de  hirelin’  frown — ‘O  Shepherd, 

Don  bring  dat  sheep  to  me’ 

But  de  Shepherd,  He  smile,  and  He  hoi  it  close, 
An’ — dat  lil  brack  sheep-wuz-me.” 

Very  inexpensive  and  easily  made  program  cards  for 
the  year’s  work  may  be  made  as  follows :  Cut  from 
black  cardboard  black  outlines  of  Africa,  8x6  inches,  a 
group  of  girls  may  do  this  in  short  time.  Then  to  each 
map  paste  a  little  white  folder,  4^x3,  on  the  outside 
have  printed : 


FOLLOWING 

AN  AFRICAN  TRAIL 

with 

The  . 

.  Society 

.  Church 

City 

on  the  inner  side  may  appear  on  one  page  officers  and 
chairmen,  on  the  other  page:  dates,  subjects  and  partici¬ 
pants  in  each  meeting: 
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Date:  “THE  WHITE  MAN’S  FOOT” 
Footman:  Miss  So  and  So. 

Four-footed:  The  Misses  - 

Web-footed:  Miss  - 

Underfoot:  ?  ?  ?  !  ! 

Date:  “LET’S  PLAY  HOUSE  IN  AFRICA” 

She  wants  to  be  Headman:  Miss  - 

And  she,  the  wife:  Miss  - 

And  she,  the  daughter:  Miss  - 

“Not  It”:  The  Rest  of  Us! 

Date:  “THE  SMOKE  OF  A  THOUSAND 
VILLAGES” 

Chimney  Sweeps:  The  Misses  - 

Date:  “FOR-GET-ME-KNOTS” 

Head  Gardener:  Miss  - 

The  Knots:  The  Misses  - 

Date:  “BLACK  DIAMONDS” 

Jeweler:  Miss  - 

Retail  Clerk:  Miss  - 

Date:  “FOLLOWING  THE  STAR” 

The  Three  Wise  Men:  The  Misses  - 

Two  Other  Wise  Men:  The  Misses  - 


Note:  Several  Sunday  school  teachers  have  asked  me  to  put 
in  something  for  them!  Those  wishing  to  use  the  text-book 
for  missionary  lessons  during  a  Sunday  school  session  once 
a  month  might  use  the  programs  here  suggested  instead  of 
the  regular  lesson, — why  not?  This  is  a  very  beautiful 
continuation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  girls  ought  to 
know  about  both  times,  then  and  now.  At  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion  give  each  girl  a  copy  of  the  text-book  and  a  black 
cardboard  Africa,  only  instead  of  having  a  topic  folder 
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pasted  on  it,  paste  an  envelope  (flat  side  in,  flap  side  out) 
so  that  enclosures  may  be  kept  inside,  also  a  tiny  pencil. 
Print  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flap : 


LEAVES  FOR  THE  HEALING  OF  AFRICA 

Remedies 

of 

The  Great  Physician. 


At  the  lessons  each  girl  should  be  given  3  or  4  small  rec¬ 
tangles  of  colored  paper — vi^hite  for  the  first  lesson,  brown 
for  the  second,  gray  for  the  third,  blue  for  four,  black  with 
white  facing  for  the  fifth,  and  yellow  for  the  sixth.  On 
these  are  to  be  jotted  down  the  principal  thoughts  brought 
out  in  the  lesson,  after  which  they  are  to  be  folded  like 
homeopathic  powders,  one  general  word  or  a  drawing  (such 
as  foot,  hut,  flower,  diamond  or  star),  giving  a  clue  to  con¬ 
tents,  then  put  into  envelope  for  safe  keeping.  See  pp.  10-13 
for  good  analyses  of  chapters,  always  open  lessons  with 
prayers  found  in  text-book,  read  in  unison. 

Teachers  whose  classes  meet  for  social  evenings  at  each 
other’s  homes,  may  find  it  a  real  boon  to  use  this  book  for 
a  series  of  “Candle  Light  Stories.”  Little  announcement 
topic  cards  cut  in  shape  of  candles,  giving  date,  address 
and  topic  will  clinch  the  importance  of  the  undertaking. 
Have  only  candle  light  or  a  grate  fire  for  lighting,  as  girls 
sit  around  on  the  floor. 

Program  on  Chapter  I. 

“The  White  Man’s  Foot.” 

Poster:  Cut  out  a  very  large  foot,  side  view,  from 
white  cardboard,  label  it  “The  White  Man’s  Foot”  on 
the  ankle,  and  print  beneath : 
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“Do  you  remember  Friday 
Of  Robinson  Crusoe  fame? 

And  how  his  footprints  on  the  sand 
As  bolts  from  Heaven  came? 

Then  please  remember  ‘Friday’ 

(The  hour  you’ll  see  below) 

When  far  more  startling  footprints 
Will  surely  be  on  show.” 

Program  : 

“Footman” — The  Leader  lays  down  a  very  large  black 
Africa  on  a  piece  of  blue  crepe  paper  ocean  and 
calls  on 

“Webfooted”  girl,  who  being  “aquatic”  is  interested  in 
water  to  name  the  oceans,  the  three  big  lakes  and  the 
four  rivers. 

“Fourfooted”  girls  each  give  details  (in  a  minute)  about 
the  scenery,  people,  history,  etc.,  of  the  four  parts  of 
Africa:  (consult  geography). 

(1)  North  Africa,  Egypt,  pyramids,  Nile,  Sahara 

Desert,  Arabs,  Mohammedanism. 

(2)  The  Sudan,  inhabitants,  etc. 

(3)  Central  Africa,  where  Bantus  and  Bulus  live. 

(4)  South  Africa,  well-known  since  Boer  War. 

Then  she  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  shape  of 

Africa  resembles  a  “great  listening  ear”  and  a  “gigan¬ 
tic  question  mark” — and  a  prayer  is  offered  that  some 
voice  may  speak  to  that  listening  ear  and  answer  that 
heart-felt  question.  Then  again  she  calls  on  the 
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“Fourfooted’'  girls  to  give  in  a  lively  way  the  stirring 
lives  of  the  four  missionaries  here  mentioned.  Each 
girl  should  have  a  set  of  white  footprints  cut  from 
white  gummed  labels  to  be  pasted  to  the  places  where 
her  particular  missionary  walked.  On  pp.  210,  211 
will  be  found  good  books  for  these  girls  to  consult 
in  a  library,  or  an  encyclopedia  will  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  details.  Label  each  footprint  so  that  afterwards 
they  will  tell  their  own  story:  “Livingstone  encount¬ 
ers  a  lion,”  etc. 

(1)  Robert  Moffat. 

(2)  David  Livingstone,  won  to  Africa  by  Moffat’s 
phrase :  “I  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  morning  sun, 
the  smoke  of  a  thousand  villages  where  no  missionary 
has  ever  been.” 

(3)  Alexander  Mackay.  See  also  “The  White  Man  of 
Uganda”  for  a  wonderful  story  of  his  life. 

r 

(4)  One  modern  missionary  of  your  own  denomination 
— consult  a  catalogue  of  publications. 

Note :  Above  all,  make  the  stories  live,  bring  out  the 
humorous  and  the  tragic,  the  tremendous  power  for 
good,  the  odds  against  which  each  man  worked. 
Work  in  pp.  28-45. 

Suggestive  Hymns: 

1.  “How  beauteous  on  the  mountains 
The  feet  of  him  who  brings.” 

2.  After  Livingstone’s  life:  “The  Son  of  God  Goes 
Forth  to  War.” 

3.  Close  of  meeting :  “O  Master  Let  Me  Walk  -With 
Thee.” 
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‘'Footman’  (1)  in  a  word  or  two  shows  great  size  of 
Africa,  next  to  Asia,  largest  continent  in  world.  Im¬ 
agine  that  whole  United  States  would  fit  in  southern 
and  central  Africa,  all  of  China  in  the  east,  India  in  the 
center  north  and  all  of  Europe  in  the  west,  with 
British  Isles  tucked  into  left  over  bits. 

(2)  Gives  from  memory  the  wording  of  pp.  15-23, 
pp.  25-27,  not  in  entirety,  but  enough  to  convey  the 
spirit  of  the  white  man  in  Africa  and  his  settlements. 

Program  on  Chapter  II. 

“LET’S  PLAY  HOUSE  IN  AFRICA.” 

Poster  :  Facing  page  88  of  the  text-book  is  a  picture  of 
an  African  kraal ;  make  an  enlargement  of  one  of 
these  huts,  painting  the  straw  thatch  a  streaky  brown¬ 
ish  yellow,  and  underneath  print : 


“‘Won’t  you  come  into  my  Palaver?’ 
Said  the  Headman  with  a  sigh 
‘It’s  the  nicest  little  Palaver: 

The  whole  village  you  can  spy !’  ” 


Program  : 

Bible  V erse :  Rev.  3  :8. 

Hymns:  “Home  Sweet  Home”  (bringing  out  heathen 
contrast.) 

“Spirit  of  God,  descend  upon  my  heart”  (at  close  of 
program. ) 
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Suggestions : 

1.  It  will  not  take  very  long  to  make  a  little  cardboard 
kraal  out  of  brown  clothing  boxes ;  if  the  village  were 
placed  on  a  table  before  the  girls  it  will  add  a  touch 
of  local  color  to  the  program.  Try  a  palm  tree  or 
two,  also!  See  figures  2  and  3  for  models.  Make 
eight  or  nine  huts,  one  larger  than  the  others  for  the 
Palaver  House.  “Palaver”  means  “talking-place.” 

2.  Enter  three  girls  very  casually,  just  as  children  would 
stray  into  a  room  to  play. 

First  Girl — “O  girls,  I  know  what  let’s  do,  let’s  play 
house  in  Africa !” 

Second  Girl — “All  right,  and  I  choose  to  be  Headman!” 

First  Girl — “O  you  little  pig!  That’s  what  I  wanted 
to  be !” 

Second  Girl — “You  can  be  one  of  my  wives,  Mary,  and 
Maud  one  of  my  daughters.” 

Third  Girl — Grouchy — “It’s  no  fun  at  all  to  be  the  girl 
and  get  sold,  I  want  to  be  Headman.” 

Second  Girl — “Well  you  can’t.  I’m  it!  Maybe  you  won’t 
mind  being  a  girl  after  you  get  used  to  it.” 

Third  Girl — “Yes,  I  shall,  I  shall  always  mind  it — it’s 
horrid.” 

Second  Girl — “Let’s  all  go  out  and  then  come  in  and 
give  that  sad  little  greeting  they  have  in  Africa — 
‘What  is  the  news  ?’  ‘Good  news  all  but  the  hunger.’ 
Come  on!” 

Exit — Headman  returns  first,  turns  to  meet  wife. 

Wife — bowing: — “What  is  the  news?” 
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Headman — “Good  news  all  but  the  hunger!  And  now 
(to  the  audience)  I  invite  you  to  sit  with  me  in  the 
Palaver  House  while  I  tell  you  my  life  story.”  (Gives 
gist  of  pp.  53-59  in  first  person,  weaving  it  into  a 
a  story  about  “my  dress”  p.  53,  “how  my  village  is 
arranged,”  p.  54,  and  “my  habits,”  pp.  55  to  59. 

Wife  then  follows  her  “Lord  and  Master”  and  tells 
about  “my  marriage,”  pp.  59-61,  giving  the  Bulu 
proverb  that  “A  girl  is  goods”  and  the  Zulu  proverb, 
“One  plow  is  worth  six  wives.”  About  “being  a 
mother,”  p.  62,  “What  I  do  and  what  my  master 
does,”  pp.  64-65 ;  “My  fears  and  my  fetishes,”  pp.  62, 
65,  66-71,  and  “What  Christ  meant  to  me  when  Miss 
Mackenzie,  she-from-over-the-water  told  me  of 
Him,”  p.  63. 

Daughter — uses  stories  mentioned  on  p.  212,  “Umbunda 
Baby,”  “Other  Children”  and  “Home  Life”  as  she 
tells  story  of  her  life. 


Program  on  Chapter  III. 

“THE  SMOKE  OF  A  THOUSAND  VILLAGES.” 

Poster:  Draw  on  a  rectangle  of  tan  cardboard  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  huts  as  on  p.  88,  streaking  in  the  brown 
thatched  roofs ;  and  with  gray,  painting  ascending 
curls  of  smoke.  Underneath  print : 
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“The  smoke  of  a  thousand  villages 
Rises  daily  to  the  sun ; 

The  folk  of  a  thousand  villages 
Invite  you  everyone.” 

to 

the 

meeting  * 

on 


(date) 


Evening 

(place) 


Program  :  The  same  cardboard  kraal  used  in  the  last 
program  should  be  in  evidence  this  time. 

1.  Hymns:  “As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streams” 

“Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah.” 

2.  Bible  Reading:  Psalm  42  (“As  the  hart  panteth”) 

etc. 

3.  The  Smoke  of  a  Thousand  Villages — a  prayer  for 

all  the  villages  without  Christ,  that  God  may 
guide  them:  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of  fire 
by  night,  leading  their  thirsty  souls  to  Himself. 

4.  A  Palaver  on  the  Bulu  and  God.  The  Leader  has 

all  the  lights  put  out  except  four  very  tiny  can¬ 
dles  at  each  corner  of  the  table  where  the  kraal 
is  laid,  then  she  sketches  a  hasty  word  picture  of 
the  village  before  them  where  of  an  evening  the 
Headmen  are  telling  legends  to  the  lads : 
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(1)  Legend  of  the  Creation — pp.  82-87.  The 
girls  telling  these  stories  should  use  no  notes, 
memorize  the  quaint  terms  of  phraseology, 
each  girl  telling  her  part  as  if  she  herself  were 
a  Bulu  by  birth,  using  the  words  “I”  “our” 
“we”  to  carry  conviction. 

(2)  Legend  of  the  God  Who  Forgot,  pp.  80-82. 

(3)  ''The  Things  of  Fetish.”  “And  I  who  dwell 
in  this  little  hut,  let  me  tell  you  our  fears  and 
our  fetishes” — ^pp.  88-91.  This  girl  should 
have  several  fetishes — whittle  from  soft  kind¬ 
ling  wood  a  rough  little  'figure  of  a  man  (p. 
89),  a  feather  tied  to  a  string  (p.  91),  etc.,  to 
use  as  she  comes  to  the  details,  of  fetishes. 
See  also  p.  62,  foot  of  page. 

(4)  Taboo:  ”A  Tying.”  pp.  91-94. 

(5)  The  Annunciation,  pp.  94-101.  Pp.  94-96 
should  be  repeated  from  memory.  Sitting 
around  the  dimly  lighted  little  kraal  on  the 
table,  the  beauty  of  the  phraseology  and  the 
spirit  of  love  will  surely  be  very  impressive. 

(5)  Hymn.  Close  by  singing  Keble’s  beautiful  hymn 
“New  every  morning  is  the  love”:  no  other 
words  could  so  truly  express  the  desire  of  the 
African — “New  perils  past,  new  sins  forgiven, 
new  thoughts  of  God,  new  hopes  of  heaven.” 
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Program  on  Chapter  IV. 

“FOR-GET-ME-KNOTS.” 

Personal  Invitations — Instead  of  a  poster,  it  is  a  good 
scheme  to  try  something  unusual  occasionally!  At  the 
five  and  ten  cent  store  buy  a  bunch  or  two  of  for¬ 
get-me-nots.  Separate  the  sprays  and  fasten  each 
flower  to  a  little  blue  card,  printing  below : 


Tie  this  For-get-me-not  round  your  thumb 
So  you  will  knot  forget  to  come 

on 

(date) 


to 

(place) 


Give  a  card  to  every  girl  in  every  class  in  your  Sun¬ 
day  school. 

Program. — This  program  needs  20  girls;  ten  to  repeat 
one  of  the  ten  commandments  apiece  and  ten  others 
to  respond  after  each  commandment  by  telling  the 
peculiar  African  temptations  on  which  each  com¬ 
mandment  places  a  “taboo.”  To  make  it  more  ef¬ 
fective,  print  a  simplified  form  of  each  command¬ 
ment  on  a  strip  of  blue  cardboard,  then  with  a  string 
with  a  for-get-me-not  at  each  end  have  each  of  the 
ten  “Commandment”  girls  tie  the  cards  around  the 
necks  of  the  ten  “African”  girls,  saying  reverently : 
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“Thus  saith  the  Lord :  T  tie  you  to  For-get-me-not.’  ” 
The  Head  Gardener  opens  by  giving  the  gist  of  pp. 
107,  109,  third  paragraph.  Ill,  114,  and  by  telling 
how  hard  it  is  for  them  to  remember: 

“When  to  the  flowers  so  beautiful  the  Father  gave  a 
’  name 

Back  came  a  little  blue-eyed  one,  all  timidly  it  came: 
And  standing  at  the  Father’s  feet  and  gazing  in  His 
face 

It  said  with  meek  and  timid  voice,  yet  with  a  gentle 
grace : 

‘Dear  Lord,  the  name  Thou  gavest  me,  alas !  I  have 
forgot !’ 

The  Father  kindly  looked  on  it,  and  said  ‘For-get- 
me-not.’  ” 

The  following  references  will  be  of  help  to  the  “African” 
girls  in  working  up  their  stories,  which  are  to  be  told 
in  the  first  person  always :  “I  am  tempted”  “we” 
“us,”  etc. 

L— p.  110. 

II. — p.  110  foot  of  page.  111  foot  of  page,  62,  89, 
90,  165,  151-152,  157. 

HI.— 

IV.— pp.  108,  117. 

V. — pp.  59-60,  61,  62.  Parental  customs  do  not 
lead  to  reverence,  but  see  187,  192. 

VI. — (Cannibalism,  etc.),  pp.  56,  97,  121,  146. 

VII.— pp.  73,  74-75,  117,  122,  123  top  of  page,  125. 
VIIL— pp.  115,  125,  126-127. 

IX. — Witchcraft — medicine  men,  see  leaflets. 

X. — p.  124  about  “envy.” 
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Close  with  the  story  of  Henry  Richards  and  the  ten 
commandments  as  found  in  the  leaflet  “Pentecost  on 
the  Congo”  (see  p.  213  for  address).  Tell  the  gist 
'  of  pp.  3-10  then  more  carefully  tell  story  of  pp.  10-21. 
It  is  a  wonderful  true  story.  Share  it  with  the  girls. 


Program  on  Chapter  V. 

“BLACK  DIAMONDS.” 

Personal  Invitations:  Prepare  a  great  many  little 
engagement  rings  from  white  cardboard.  Draw  a 
circle  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  draw  a  stone  to 
project  beyond  circle.  Paint  the  rim  and  prongs 
gold,  the  stone  black.  Inside  the  rim  write : 

“With  loving  intentions  I  beg  you  to  wear 
This  little  Black  Diamond  solitaire. 

And  consider  yourself  engaged  for  the  date 
Printed  beneath — oh  how  can  we  wait?” 

Program  : 

Hymn:  “When  He  cometh  to  make  up  His  jewels.” 
Jeweler  should  sum  up  the  chief  characteristics  of 
these  Black  Diamonds,  as  given  in  the  chapter, 
while  the 

Retail  Clerks  as  many  in  number  as  you  wish,  should 
tell  the  stories  of  real  Black  Diamonds.  See  pp. 
214-215  for  good  leaflets  with  biographies. 
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Program  on  Chapter  VI. 
“FOLLOWING  THE  STAR.” 

Poster  :  A  large  yellow  star,  across  which  write : 


Twinkle!  Twinkle!  little  star! 
I  am  coming  where  you  are 
on 

. day  evening 

at  ....  o’clock 
at  (place) 


Program  : 

Hymns:  “Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the 
morning.” 

“As  with  gladness  men  of  old 
Did  the  guiding  star  behold.” 

“Watchman,  tell  us  of  the  night.” 

(for  closing.) 

A  large  yellow  star  should  be  used  for  the  program. 
Cut  off  all  five  points,  leaving  a  central  pentagon  on 
which  print:  “Following  an  African  Star.”  Then 
label  the  five  points  as  follows : 

1.  New  Clothes  and  New  Money,  (pp.  174-175.) 

2.  The  New  Family,  (pp.  182-193.) 

3.  The  New  Town.  (pp.  179-180.) 

4.  The  New  Neighborhood,  (pp.  193-198.) 

5.  The  New  God.  (pp.  198-203.) 

Have  five  girls  fit  the  five  points  to  the  pentagon  one 
at  a  time  as  they  unfold  their  little  story  of  the  New 
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Custom.  Especially  tell  of  the  Constellation  Tolo, 
as  given  on  pp.  200-201,  and  give  Miss  Mackenzie’s 
beautiful  application  on  pp.  201-202. 

FINAL  SUGGESTION  TO  LEADERS. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  half  the  rare  charm  and  grace 
of  Miss  Mackenzie’s  book  were  lost  in  making  it  over 
into  programs,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  “get  over” 
this  exquisite  phraseology  to  your  girls  unless  you  pre¬ 
pare  for  it  spiritually.  I  would  suggest  that  before  each 
program  the  girls  taking  part  be  invited  to  a  little  picnic 
supper  at  the  church.  A  personal  letter  like  this  would 

explain  your  longing:  “Dear  - ,  There  is  a 

charm  about  the  very  phraseology  of  this  beautiful  chap¬ 
ter  which  I  am  sure  you  felt  as  you  read  it,  a  rare  in¬ 
sight  into  the  souls  of  African  men  and  women,  a  com¬ 
radeship  with  their  way  of  thinking  like  that  which  God 
himself  possesses.  I  want  you  to  help  me  ‘get  this  over’ 

to  the  other  girls  on - day  evening  in  all  its  simple, 

quaint  power,  so  I  am  asking  the  girls  having  parts  in 
the  program  to  meet  me  at  the  church  (hour,  what  to 
bring,  etc.)  for  a  picnic  supper,  so  that  we  may  take 
time  to  pray  ourselves  right  into  the  spirit  and  beauty 
of  God’s  vision  for  this  wonderful  people.” 

This  cannot  help  but  create  the  atmosphere  you  desire 
in  the  hearts  of  the  participants. 
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Miss  Margaret  Applegarth,  the  clever  author 
of  “Maid  in  America”  has  written  a  pamphlet  of 
suggestions  for  girls’  societies  using  “An  African 
Trail.”  Price  1 0  cents. 

Suggestions  for  Leaders  of  Mission  Study 
Classes  on  “An  African  Trail”  by  Miss  Harriette 
R.  Halloway.  Price  1 0  cents,  postage  2  cents. 

Suggestions  to  Leaders  of  Junior  Classes, 

by  J.  Gertrude  Hutton.  An  invaluable  pamphlet 
with  suggestions  for  leaders  of  junior  organi¬ 
zations  using  “African  Adventurers.”  Price  5 
cents,  postage  2  cents. 

** An  African  Trail,’*  hy  Jean  Kenyon  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  the  textbook  used  by  the  United  Study 
Committee  for  1917.  Paper,  30  cents ;  boards, 
50  cents.  Postage  7  cents. 

** African  Adventurers,”  a  jungle  story  for 
juniors,  by  Jean  Kenyon  Mackenzie.  Paper, 
30  cents;  boards  50  cents.  Postage  included. 

**HoW  to  Use,”  a  Handbook  of  Suggestions 
on  the  use  of  “An  African  Trail,  by  Helen 
Barrett  Montgomery.  1 0  cents.  Postage  2  cents. 

All  these  helps  may  be  obtained  from 
The  Central  Committee  on  the  United  Study  of  Foreign 
Missions,  West  Medford,  Mass. 
or  from  your  Woman’s  Foreign  Mission  Boards. 


